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Hampshire Women Teachers’ Club, Manchester, N.H., 
October 16, 1919, at Mt. St. Mary, Hooksett. 


HAT the profession of teaching means in the ab- 


stract is best expressed, no doubt, in Webster’s 
definition of any profession as “a calling in which one 
professes to have acquired some special knowledge used. 
by way of instructing or guiding or advising or serving 
others in some art.” What it sometimes seems to mean 
to us and to the community at large might better be ex- 
pressed, I think, by a slight change in this wording: “A 
calling in which one is expected to have unlimited special 
knowledge used by way of instructing or guiding or ad- 
vising or serving others in all arts.” For in what other 
profession, tell me, must one know a little about every- 
thing under the sun? 

A teacher is supposed to be conversant with all sub- 
jects, from paper-cutting to philosophy. Whatever ed- 
ucation she may have gained at school or college she 
must augment each year by six weeks’ attendance at 
summer school, by travel, or, failing these, by “get-it- 
quick” correspondence courses. This knowledge she 
must have always ready for use, so that, called to the 
telephone at eleven o’clock at night and hearing in re- 
sponce to her sleepy “Yes?” the question, “Will you 
kindly settle a dispute by telling me the really preferred 
pronunciation of a-l-t-e-r-n-a-t-e?” she may instantly 
and forever banish the doubt. Or, upon receiving an 
eight-page letter asking why she teaches and as a con- 
junction when it is really a preposition—as proved by 
the writer in five illustrations satisfactory to him—she 
may convince him of his error, yet win his friendship 
for life. 

She must know enough to make possible the apparently 
impossible. For must she not be able so to regulate the 
temperature of her classroom as to have it acceptable 
both to the anemic girl in the low-necked “peekaboo waist” 
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and the “husky” football hero swathed to his ears in the 
folds of a three-pound sweater? She must, too, have 
windows wide open for fresh air, yet securely closed 
against drafts. Who but the teacher would be asked to 
convince a six-foot lad just returned at the expiration 
of his work-line privilege that a seat which cannot be 
adjusted to any but four-foot needs, is quite comfortable 
for him? She must recognize the symptoms of mumps 
and scarlet fever long before they are discernible to any 
eye but hers, and be expert in discriminating between 
motivations that are the result of heredity and those due 
to environment, lack of nutrition, or malice aforethought. 
She must know how to conduct church fairs and school 
plays; manage neighborhood clubs, camp-fire girls, and 
girl scouts; direct cooking clubs and debating clubs; be 
ready, at an hour’s notice, to address any society on any 
topic—preferably without notes! Is thrift to be en- 
couraged, fire prevented, disease combated? Her services 
. are enlisted, as they are about to be in the new nation- 
wide crusade against tuberculosis, in which each of the 
3,000,000 children expected to join is to do “eleven 
health chores each week for fifteen consecutive weeks,” 
at the end of which time honorary titles are to be awarded 
—page, squire, knight banneret and others—according 
to the percentage of chores done, “new aspirants to be 
admitted at any time.” Commenting upon this, an editoral 
writer remarks, with irony wholly unintended, I am sure, 
“It is a wise policy thus to combine play with the health- 
work of the schoolroom,” reminding one of Dr. Crothers’ 
widely-quoted axiom, “Education is always a painful 
process—for somebody !” 
Tue TEACHER’S STRENUOUS Day. 

The teacher must know herself, too, so that in doing 
all these things she shall not waste her time, her money, 
nor her strength—particularly her strength. For her real 
business, of course, is teaching, and she must keep in 
condition to hail “every day as a fresh beginning”; to 
see, “every morn, a world made new.” Words fail to 
describe the ingenuity, the resourcefulness, the patience, 
the justice, the skill that the community expects her to 
show in this her art of taking all her pupils over the 
same ground, in the same time, by the same path, with the 
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same degree of success. And, though the heavens should 
fall or an irate parent descend, she must not in either’ 
case lose the perfectly modulated tone in which she 
praised the Lord in the morning prayer. After her 
teaching is done, she must make out her register; must 
record in letters or per cent. the attainment of each pupil 
in each study; must balance her school savings-account ; 
must prepare reports for the superintendent, the assistant 
superintendent, the principal, a head of department or 
one or two supervisors ; reports varying in length and in 
kind according to the theory or the fancy of the hour 
and the man. On her way home she must file at the su- 
perintendent’s office a card for the new boy from out of 
town, showing the place and date of his birth, the nation- 
ality of his parents, his former residence and his pres- 
ent residence, any noticeable physical defects, the num- 
ber of times he has had the measles and the whooping © 
cough, and a few other items not worth speaking about. 
In the evening she corrects a set of papers, averages and 
records grades, offers one mea culpa for her blame in 
each failure, and another for any fleeting impulse to 
vain-glory for her share in the success of those who 
passed with credit. Then she is free—providing it is 
not the evening for the Parent-Teachers’ Association or 
for calling upon the parents of her pupils in their own 
homes. 
“Does It Pay?” 

All this—and infinitely more—the teacher does. For 
what? If you wish to know for what, if you want to 
know all about the average pay of teachers in the United 
States, if you care to learn about teachers far worse 
paid than any in New Hampshire, read “The Laborer 
and Her Hire,” by Newton M. Hall, in the Outlook of 
September 24, where this member of the Springfield 
(Mass.) School Board presents facts and figures which, 
as he says, “ought to bring a sense of shame to every 
American and cause the resolve that this injustice shall 
be righted speedily.” Judged only by the present material 
compensation, the profession does not mean much to the 
community. 

Small wonder that sometimes we view the situation 
darkly and ask ourselves “Does it pay?” that fateful 
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question which someone has called “the highwayman on 
life’s broad road” because the inevitable result of letting 
that question grip one persistently is to expose one’s 
soul to the danger of becoming both mercenary and mer- 
ciless. Yet a natural question it is, when a hundred 
bidders are after the dollar so hardly earned and appar- 
ently so grudgingly given. Does it pay? Not in money, 
surely. And money we must have, money enough we 
should have to live comfortably, to save prudently, to 
play wisely. But, courage! A better day is dawning. 
Our profession means more to the community at the 
present moment than ever it has meant before. Better 
pay we are going to have, and we are going to get it— 
if we will but exercise patience a little longer—we are 
going to get it without lowering the dignity of our pro- 
fession, without losing our self-respect, without accept- 
ing the standards of those who are ready to enforce 
their demands without considering the inconvenience 
or the suffering which their acts entail upon others. Our 
country, the separate States, far-sighted individuals—all 
are united in purpose to do justice to the teachers. “We 
must pay what is necessary to secure the best education,” 
says Dr. Hill in the Outlook article, “no matter what 
that may cost. . . . This,” he continues, “does not con- 
cern the pocketbook of the nation alone, it concerns the 
nation’s conscience and the nation’s honor.” 
THe TEACHER’S REAL REWARDS. 

It is doubtful, however, if any increase will be given 
large enough to warrant an affirmative answer to the 
question, does it pay? For after all is said and done, it 
must still remain true that the real rewards in any pro- 
fession, and particularly in the teaching profession, are 
not to be measured in dollars and cents, never in what 
we get but in what we give. What do we give? All 
that we have we give—our best faculties of heart and 
of mind—to be appropriated by our pupils. They it is 
who take the honors at graduation. As they go their 
various ways, hugging their cherished diplomas, they 
throw back at us, weary and haggard from our efforts 
to change their “careless habit into coin of soul,” a 
merry, almost a pitying glance. Thus they pass. Others 
take their places. These, too, pass. And forget? Some- 
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times it seems so; sometimes, indeed, it is so. Forget 
the text-books we put into their hands, they do of course ; 
forget, too, much of the information we tried so hard 
to put into their heads. But if we have builded strong 
and sure, some things they must remember, some things 
they do remember. Said a chaplain recently returned 
from a full period of service in the World War, “Because 
I was amazed to see many young men, of no settled 
religious convictions, ledding decent—yes, noble—lives 
in the midst of grievous temptations, I was moved to 
make a quiet investigation of the reasons for this. Every 
time I found that a woman was at the bottom of it. And 
in many cases, when that woman was not the. mother, 
she was a teacher.” A soldier-boy who was with our 
army in France from our entrance until early last sum- 
mer, on the eve of his departure for home wrote to one 
of his former teachers, “I have seen much of the evil side 
of life, I have come close to things that you know noth- 
ing of, but I want to tell you that I haven’t done one 
thing of which you would be ashamed.” 


Is it not the better part of our reward to make im- 
pression on souls like that—even, in a lifetime, on one 
soul like that? This is our opportunity, this our reward: 
To have part in fashioning the souls of men and women 
who will one day take the places of those we now revere 
—leaders of state; healers of the sick; interpreters of 
the law, both human and Divine; scholars through whose 
research shall come new light to brighten and to bless 
the paths of others yet unborn. 

You have read, of course, the parting message of the 
Belgian Queen to the American people: “Tell them to 
continue their love.” To us teachers those words are 
full of significance. In spite of the tumult and the shout- 
ing, of the disorganization and disruption of all-that had 
seemed secure, let us not lose heart, let us continue our 
love. Love for our work, with its hardships and its 
joys! Love for our pupils, past, present and to come! 
Love for our profession, of all professions at once the 
pettiest and the biggest ; the worst paid and the best paid ; 
above all, the one that has as its chief member, its guide 
and its model, the greatest Teacher that ever radiated 
Light to the souls of men, the Divine Master Himself ! 


The Principles of Law and Duty 
Ernest R. Hutt, S.J. 
From the Bombay “Examiner.” 


HE essential engine for the training of character 

is Law, objective, absolute, supreme; knowledge of 
the law, respect for it, submission to it by the deliberate 
exercise of free-will choosing to obey. This law must be, » 
I say, objective, absolute, supreme. It must be, in short, 
the Divine law of right and wrong, recognized precisely 
as Divine; that is, as coming from God. Secondly, all 
human law must be recognized as deriving its force and 
validity from this Divine Law through the. medium of 
human lawgivers authorized to make human law. Thus 
the rules of the school become derivatively absolute and 
supreme, and obedience to them is reductively obedience 
to God; that is to say, a fulfilment of the duties of that 
state of life in which the schoolboy finds himself. The 
orders of the masters similarly derive their authority, 
- not from the person issuing them, but from the system 
or code of the school, which each master merely 
represents. 

In this way, the personality of the master is deliber- 
ately and systematically merged. The boys do not ‘look 
up to him, but right beyond him and above him, for the 
source of their control. The master is simply the ad- 
ministrator of the law. He is merely an instrument for 
declaring it and enforcing it on the pupils. His whole 
conduct and policy could be expressed in words thus: 
“That is the work which the system of this school re- 
quires you to do; that is the way you have to do it; this 
is the dicipline you have to keep. It is not a matter of 
my will. It is the law of the school which you must 
keep, and this is reductively the law of God imposed on 
you by Providence in your state of pupilage. It is not 
my business to influence you, to persuade you, to win your 
loyalty or submission to me personally. I am nothing 
but an official to proclaim the law, and see that you carry 
it out, and punish you if you fail. My personality comes 
in only in the exercise of discretion and epikeia. Other- 
wise I am merely the inexorable minister and executor of 
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an objective law, which I am bound in duty to uphold as 
you are bound in duty to obey it. If you obey, it is 
the law which you obey and not me. If you disobey, it is 
the law you disobey and not me. If I happen to have 
any personal influence over you, this I exercise as a 
friend and not as a master. For I want to help you to 
keep the law, just as I want you to help me in my duty of 
enforcing it.” 
IMPERSONAL AND OBJECTIVE. 

Do you recognize how impersonal, how objective all 
this is? Do you not also recognize its dignity and im- 
pressiveness and power? Do you not finally recognize 
that here precisely is the engine for the formation of 
character, and the only engine. The law is stamped on 
the intellect of the pupils in the form of principles. It 
is their own business from that point to face it for them- 
selves, to appreciate it, and embrace it, and cultivate the 
habit of carrying it out. Straight in front of them lies 
their own destiny of success by keeping the law, or 
failure by breaking it. It is thrown on them individually 
to make their choice, and to carve out their own career, 
and be responsible for it to themselves, and to take the 
results as of their own making. 

This objective system as introduced to school life is 
merely a detailed application of the ontological principles 
taught in the first part of our “Man’s Great Concern.” 
By adopting and teaching that course, the foundation of 
character is laid, and made to cover not merely the de- 
partments of religion and morality, but to spread itself 
over the atmosphere of the school, and turn it into a 
systematic training-ground of character. As soon as this 
happens, the school is doing its very best for its pupils 
in view of their future life. And if collapses occur (as 
some are sure alwavs to occur) at least the authorities 
will be able to call for water and wash their hands and 
say “I am innocent of the fall of this ex-pupil. Let 
him look to it.” — 

The objective system not only is the right thing for 
the ‘punils; it is also, or ought te be, an immense help 
and relief to the master. Even if wanting in personality, 
he derives strength for his pesition and office by the sup- 
port which the objective law gives him. It is noted in 
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England that policemen are, as a rule, the gentlest and 
most unassuming of mgn, who in their private capacity 
have nothing of masterfulness about them. A policeman 
derives all his dignity and strength from the fact that he 
is a “custodian of the law”; and, conscious of his duty 
to the law as something above him, he becomes capable 
of acting in the most firm and determined way without 
the least fear or human respect. Similarly with the school- 
master. So long as he looks upon himself as a personal 
ruler of the class, he is likely to show weakness and 
hesitation and diffidence; and when roused he will go to 
the opposite extreme, and lose his temper and become 
tyrannical or brutal. But as soon as he views himself as 
an official custodian of the law, with the duty of uphold- 
-ing the law, he will be strengthened by the dignity and 
power of the law, and can proceed with firmness and 
calmness according to the code, with perfect confidence 
that he will be obeyed, or can at least enforce obedience 
without the need of any personal power of his own, 
knowing that the whole weight of the institution is at 
his back. 
AuTHorRITY vs. AUTOCRACY. 

Another way of putting the personal vs. objective 
systems into contrast is to point out the distinction be- 
tween authority and autocracy. This aspect is admir- 
ably brought out by Charlotte Mason in her books on 
“Home” and “School Education.” Speaking first about 
the home, she observes: “The children must perceive 
that their governors are law-compelled.” Describing 
things as they ought not to be, she says: 

‘The mother: began with no sufficient sense of duty. She 
thought herself free to allow. and to disallow, to say and unsay 
at pleasure, as if the child were hers to do what she liked with. 
The child never discovered a background of must behind his 
mother’s decisions. She does not know that she must not let 
-him break his sister’s playthings, gorge himself with cake, spoil 
the pleasure of other people, because these things are not right. 
Let the child perceive that his parents are as law-compelled. as 
he, and that they simply cannot allow him to do the things 
which are forbidden, and he submits with the sweet meekness 
which belongs to his age. To give reasons to a child is usually 
out of place, and is a sacrifice of parental dignity; but he is 
quick enough to read the must and ought which rule his mother 
in the fact that she is not to be moved from a resolution on 
any question of right and wrong. (pp. 15-16.) 
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In another volume, the same author works out another 
aspect of the same idea by passing criticism on a certain 
lady, the mother of Mr. Augustus Hare: 


Mrs. Hare always acted on principle, and when she erred the 
principle was at fault. She confounded the two principles of 
authority and autocracy. She believed that there was some occult 
virtue in arbitrary action on the part of a parent, and that a 
child must be the better in proportion as he does what he is 
hidden; the more outrageous the bidding the better the train- 
ing—Autocracy [she continues] is defined as independent or 
self-derived power. Authority, on the other hand, we may quali- 
fy as not being self-derived and not independent. . . . The centu- 
rion of the Gospel was a man set under authority, or as we say 
authorized; and for that reason he is able to say to one: “Go,” 
and to another: “Come,” and to a third: “Do this,” with the calm 
certainly that all will be done as he says, because he holds his 
position for this very purpose. He himself is a servant with 
definite tasks, though they are tasks of authority. [On the 
other hand] autocracy is uneasy, captious, harsh and indulgent 
by turns. This is the action of autocracy, which is self-sus- 
tained as it is self-derived, and is impatient and resentful, on 
the watch for transgression and swift to take offence. . : 

The tendency to assume self-derived power is common to us 
all, even the meekest of us, and calls for special watchftlness ; 
the more so because it shows itself fully.as often in remitting 
duties and in granting indulgences as in inflicting punishments. 
It is flattering when a child comes in the winning, coaxing way 
they know how to assume and say: “Please let me stay at home 
this morning, only this once!” The next stage is: “I don’t want 
to go out,” and the next: “I won’t”; and the home or school 
ruler, who has no principle behind his own will, soon learns that 
a child can be autocratic too—autocratic and belligerent to an 
alarming extent. 

Authority on the other hand is neither harsh nor indulgent. 
She is gentle and easy to be entreated in all things immaterial, 
just because she is immovable in matters of real importance— 
for these there is always a fixed principle.* 


Once upon a time we knew a master Whose career for 
some years was a marked success, but ended afterwards 
in dismal failure; and the source of the mischief was 
that after a time he abandoned the objective methods with 
which he began, and degenerated into subjective methods, 
which under a pitiful delusion he thought at the time to 
be an improvement. 

*We recommend this whole series to all educationalists. It is called 
“The Home Edueation Series,” by Charlotte M. Mason (Kegan Paul, 1905. 
Price three ‘shillings and sixpence each volume): I. “Home Education.” 


II. ‘Parents and Children. ” III. “School Education. ” IV. “Essays in 
Practical Education.” V. “Ourselves, our Souls and Bodies.” 
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For the first two, years, he was entirely impersonal 
and objective. “Here are boys to be trained; and here 
is the work they have to do, and the rules they have to 
observe; and it is my business to see the whole affair 
carried out.” With’ plodding perseverance he watched 
the progress, and let no fault pass. He described him- 
self as a “good-humored tyrant,” but he was really noth- 
ing but a zealous representative of the law. The result 
was a marked success not only in the work, but also in 
the development of dutiful character in the boys both in- 
side and outside school. He could at any time leave the 
schoolroom and come back suddenly and find every boy 
steadily at work, and no tricks being played. Habits 
of discipline were stamped on them all; and if any boy 
showed laxity he soon saw that it would not pay. 

Then, on account of his power of discipline he was 
transferred to a class which had been playing the fool 
with a weak master, and had got out of hand. Put on 
his mettle by a difficult task, he took a fatal step. His 
very: first words on entering his new classroom were 
these: “The master’s will is the law of this school.” In 
other words, he substituted himself for the objective 
principles of law and duty, he adopted autocracy in place 
of authority. Being of a strong personality, he immedi- 
ately had the class in order; and this success confirmed 
him in his error. 

Instead of bowing down with his pupils before the 
law which was binding on both, he set himself up as the 
law; and his engine of control was that “idol of the 
fifties”—personal influence. 

For a time, everything worked well, and everybody 
was struck wjth the improvement. But before long 
the devil’s tail began to show itself. Complaints came 
in that the boys were getting very troublesome in study- 
hall and in playground. They would do anything for 
their master, but for the other authorities they did not 
care a straw. The foundations of character had been 
undermined by subjectivism, and the habits of reverence 
for law and duty were gone. 

In course of time, the evil spread even into the school- 
room itself. The spell of personality began to lose its 
power. Familiarity began to breed contempt, They 
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gradually took the measure of their master, noted his 
soft places and played on them. Before long, the master 
began to feel that his influence was gone. Driven to 
desperation, he tried to reinforce his power by alter- 
nations of tender personal persuasion, and sudden ex- 
hibitions of drastic severity. But all in vain; the ca- 
jolings were received with indifference, and the punish- 
ments with contempt. The master’s career was ruined ; 
and for the time the boys were ruined. The only chance 
was removal to some other sphere of work, to give him 
a fresh start, with leisure to ruminate on the egregious 
blunder he had made. He told me once that he could 
never look back on those last days of his teaching course 
without writhing with pain and humiliation. 

Such a ffffffked instance is not likely to occur often; 
but it contains in a nutshell the great lesson we want to 
inculcate. Without such open disasters taking place, it 
is quite possible that a good deal of this kind of thing 
is going on in our schools; and perhaps the story will 
open the eyes of those subjectivist teachers who do not 
realize the trend of their system. 

Duty vs. L1KEs AND DISLIKES. : 

One reason why a teacher is liable to fall into sub- 
jective methods of personal influence is because he ex- 
pects to find therein the path of least resistance. He knows 
quite well the principles of law and duty, but imagines 
that they are likely to be quite ineffectual with the young. 
Law and duty are conceived as something repellent to 
human nature; as restraints on liberty which human na- 
ture instinctively dislikes and shirks. Hence arises the 
idea that if a child is to be good you must coax it and 
persuade it, or make it think that it is mice to be good 
and so get it to feel delight in being good. But since 
this delight is not natural to a child, it has to be induced 
from without, by bringing the approval of the master to 
bear on its mind—else it is useless to expect a child to 
be good at all. From this follows a policy of personal 
influence; of cajoling, and persuading, and caressing, 
and praising, and flattering, and bribes to do the right 
thing—a lump of sugar if the thing is done; reading a 
story in class if the boys behave well; giving a holiday 
or some other privilege ; also showing pain or disappoint- 
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ment if the thing is not done, just as if the offence were 
against the master personally rather than an outrage of 
the law. 

All this is legitimate and useful in its way. The mis- 
take consists in thinking that it is the method of train- 
ing on which to rely; and that so far as it succeeds in 
getting the children to do what is wanted, the education 
is going splendidly, and leaves nothing more to be desired. 

As Christ said to the Pharisees: “These things ought 
to be done, but the other thing ought not to be left un- 
done.” Use every legitimate means to your end, but do 
not elevate accessory means into principal means, es- 
pecially so as to swamp the principal means or leave 
them out. Always must the objective principle of law and 
duty be so emphasized that every child must see that 
it is the substantial thing. All else, persuasion, reward, 
personal influence, must be quite secondary and subor- 
dinate to the main thing; helping it on, and not taking 
its place. 

It is quite true that the young instinctively make 
for everything that they like, and away from what they 
dislike; and if forced against their likes and dislikes 
they think it cruel and unfair, and resent it, and resist 
it, and only do the thing forced on them so long as they 
are compelled, and shirk it as soon as the pressure is 
taken off them. The idea of duty as the standard of con- 
duct, regardless of pleasure and pain, is a hard doctrine; 
yet it is a doctrine which it must be our business to in- 
culcate as soon as possible. For if the boys think that 
our interference with their liberty comes merely from 
imposing our own personal will upon theirs, and having 
our own way with them instead of letting them have 
their own, a sense of grievance will be the natural re- 
sult, or at least they will feel that it is an arbitrary affair. 
But if we throw back the whole burden on the law, in 
the way above described ; if we tell them that such things 
are ordered or forbidden not out of caprice but because 
there is a reason behind it which makes for good; and if 
we point out to them the real law of life, which is not 
“T like it or don’t like it” but “This is right and I will 
do it no matter whether I like it or not”; and finally, if 
the need of controlling feelings and inclinations by the 
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virtues of fortitude and temperance is instilled into them 
—then they will feel the objectivity of it, and the dignity 
of it, and the imperativeness of it, and will submit with 
awe and reverence ; recognizing that such small creatures 
ought not to rebel against anything so great as the will 
of their Creator and the law of their life and destiny. 


The Sacrifice of the Mass 


IR: I understand that in the Mass [wrote a 

correspondent of the Bombay Examiner], Christ 
offers Himself as the victim of redemption to the Father ; 
and that this offering is identically the same as that on 
Calvary, but the manner is bloodless and mystical. This 
proposition apparently seems to urge that Christ dies as 
often as Masses are repeated, and dies much in the same 
way as He died on the Cross with all the agonies and suf- 
ferings that a death entails. Is this so? My impression 
was that redemption was wrought by the death of Christ 
on the Cross but once, and that when He rose from the 
dead He never meant to die again. 

When a Jesuit Father was preaching here I remember 
to have heard him say that the first sacrifice of the Mass 
was performed by Christ Himself at the last Supper. 
True it is that the bread and wine were changed into 
His Body and Blood at His bidding; but when He per- 
formed this act He was living. When the bread and wine 
at the Mass change similarly, where is the necessity to 
believe that the Christ dies? 

Father Hull replied that the three essential points in 
the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice are these: 


(1) By the death on the Cross was instituted the great 
sacrifice of the New Law, in which Christ was the priest 
and Christ the victim, offering Himself to God by death 
for the salvation of mankind. 


(2) In the Eucharist, this sacrifice is offered repeat- 
edly for all times. The human priests are not the sac- 
rificing priests in their own person, but only external 
deputies of Christ; to pronounce the words of consecra- 
tion, At the words of consecration, Christ Himself 
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comes down to occupy the species, and offers Himself to 
God as the sacrificing priest, and at the same time the 
sacrificed victim. The human priest merely performs the 
offering as a visible deputy or instrument of the real 
invisible priest. 

(3) In this sacrifice of the Mass, Christ does not 
die over again, but lives; and as living, offers Himself 
a living victim. In the Eucharist, the death is not real 
but symbolic; that is to say, Christ represents Himself 
to us in a form of an oblation under the species; and 
since the real death was accomplished by the separation 
of the blood from the body, so in the Eucharist the 
death is symbolized by consecration under the separate 
forms of body and blood. But there.is no real separation. 
The whole living Christ, body and blood, is present under 
both species taken apart—not that there are two Christs 
but the same one Christ wholly present under two dif- 
ferent forms. 

This third point disposes of the difficulty about Christ’s 
repeated dying; but it does not meet the problem of 
repetition which must now have our fuller attention: 

The difficulty is this: How can this sacrifice be re- 
peated time after time, when Scripture tells us that the 
original sacrifice on the Cross was offered once for all? 
This being the case, one would think that the Mass must 
be merely a commemoration of a sacrifice once offered 
in the past, a sort of reminder to God of it and an appeal 
to its past merits and efficacy. Yet the Church insists 
that it is really hic et nunc the sacrifice of, redemption, 
hic et nunc offered anew—not in such a way as to be 
a new sacrifice, but a replication identical with the origi- 
nal sacrifice of the Cross. That, the objicient argues, is 
contrary to logic; for a thing once done is over, and 
anything which follows must be a sheer repetition. 

In the order of time that logic is true. If, for instance, 
a king had once been crowned (say at Westminster) any 
subsequent crowning (say at York or Edinburgh) must 
either be a commemoration (pageant-like) of the original 
crowning, or else a fresh crowning. But the sacrifice 
of redemption, though originally achieved in time, be- 
longs to the higher order of aevum; the order of the 
spiritual, the order of the supernatural, the order of 
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Heaven. Now, one of the features of aevum is that it 
is a state or condition of things superior to both to 
space and to time. This is true of the Angels, who occupy 
no space, and never grow older. It is true of the beati- 
fied soul in Heaven. It is true even of the glorified 
bodies of resurrected mankind. Finally, it is true of 
Christ Our Lord, body and soul. Aevum participates 
in some way in the property of eternity which pervades 
the past, present and future of time, but itself is neither 
past nor future but is one sempiternal now. In thinking 
of aevum, we are, of course, out of our depths. But 
we can at least apply the idea in a certain way to the 
mysteries of Faith, especially to the Eucharist. This 
is the way we attempted to do it in the tract “What the 
Church Is” (pp. 28-30). 


Besides being a Sacrament, the Lord’s Supper is a commem- 
oration of the death of Christ; not, however, a mere historical 
commemoration, but a sacrificial commemoration, in which, while 
the human minister is performing the visible rite, Christ the great 
High Priest of the New Covenant offers Himself to the Father 
in the attitude of a victim for our redemption. The idea is 
sublime, but difficult to explain. There are many passages scat- 
tered through the New Testament which seem to regard the 
act of redemption as no mere momentary act, exercising an in- 
fluence over the future and the past, but as an act mystically 
and truly eternal (cf. 1 Pet 1. 20 with references there given; 
also many passages in Hebrews). Not only did Christ enter 
once into the holy place, obtaining in the act of entering (such 
seems to be the sense of the Greek) an eternal redemption 
(Heb. 1x: 12), but this entrance into the holy place appears to 
be Christ’s entrance into Heaven (Heb. 1x: 24); where He ever 
lives to make intercession for us (Heb. vit: 25); thus exercis- 
ing for ever his unchangeable and eternal priesthood by a con- 
tinuous mediation, and carrying on forever, though not repeating, 
the sacrifice once offered on the Cross (Heb. vit: 24 and vy). 
Hence in the book of Revelations the Lamb is represented as 
alive, and yet standing as it had been slain (Gk. standing as 
slain Rev. v: 6). Certain obscure passages seem even to go 
so far as to remove the redemption out of connection with any 
particular time, as in Rev. x11: 8, which reads as if the Lamb 
had been slain from the beginning of the world. There are 
other places which treat Christ’s appearance on earth as the man- 
ifestation of a mystery kept secret from the beginning of the 
world, by which those who lived before His coming had been 
redeemed (cf. again 1 Pet. 1: 20 and refs.). Without pressing this 
mysterious language too far, it may at least serve to illustrate 
the idea underlying the Catholic doctrine of the Mass; in. which 
Christ’s eternal intercession as the victim of redemption is, 
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as it were, directed to His Father from the local center of an 
earthly altar (and that we have an altar is clearly emphasized in 
Heb. xu: 10). -In this manner the mystery of redemption is, 
as it were, brought nearer to us through the ages, and made . 
sensibly real to us in our midst here and now. By this continual 
priestly function is fulfilled that prophecy of Malachi (1: 11) 
which tells of a clean oblation (minchah) to be offered in every 
lace among the Gentiles, from the rising of the sun unto the 
going down of the same. 

The correctness of any attempt to conceive this sublime idea 
will be safeguarded by the following theological propositions: 
(1) In the Mass, Jesus Christ is the Priest, offering Himself 
as the victim of redemption to the Father; (2) Christ’s offering 
of Himself is identically the same as that on Calvary, but the 
manner is bloodless and mystical; (3) The human minister acts 
in the name and person of Christ, being strictly only Christ’s 
deputy or instrument for the performance of the external rite; 
(4) The Mass is a local application of the one great sacrifice 
of Calvary to particular groups of souls, in divers times and 
places, rather than a repetition of the sacrifice itself. 

Any idea, therefore, which Protestants have conceived of 
the Mass being derogatory to the one sacrifice or the priesthood 
of Christ, is due mainly to the difficulty of understanding this 
very deep subject, and is not to be wondered at. A careful 
study of the above remarks will, at least, clear us of this charge. 


Thus, we see the sacrifice of Calvary when once accom- 
plished, continues its existence externally, and is, as it 
were, projected forward in time from its original starting 
point whenever the ceremony of Mass is performed. 


TuHeE Last Supper. 

But now we have to face another difficulty in which 
the same sacrifice of the Cross is, as it were, projected 
backwards. I refer to the institution of the Eucharist 
the evening before the crucifixion. Here again, if we 
were to regard the Last Supper as a mere ceremonial 
rehearsal of something which was to take place in its 
reality on the morrow, no difficulty would arise. But 
when theologians maintain that the institution of the 
Eucharist at the Last Supper was truly the sacrifice 
which had still to be accomplished the following day, we 
are confronted with a new puzzle in logic, more tantaliz- 
ing than the other. 

But the answer must necessarily. be the same. The 
Eucharist belongs in its essence not to time but to the 
higher state of aevum, which is superior to time, and 
participates in some sense in the properties of eternity. 
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when the inspired writer speaks.of the Lamb as “slain 
from the beginning of the world” we can only under- 
stand the words to mean that although the material 
event was accomplished only at a certain late date in the 
world’s history, still that sacrifice, being in the eternal 
decrees, was viewed by God in the light of eternity as a 
reality, even though not yet accomplished in the order 
of time. It is in the same sense that all just men before 
Christ came were saved and elevated to the supernatural 
order “intuitu meritorum Christi.’ These merits of 
Christ lay in the future of time, but to the eternal mind 
they were present, and therefore applicable to souls exist- 
ing before the incarnation just as truly and really as after 
it. In like manner, Christ is called the first-born of many 
brethren ; the natural son heading the family or adoptive 
sons. And yet in order of time many of these adopted 
brethren existed long before Christ was born as the 
“first-born among many brethren.’ When Christ said: 
“Before Abraham was, I am’; and when He said to 
Nicodemus: “No man hath ascended into Heaven except 
the Son of Man who came down from Heaven”; and 
when Christ even speaks of His own flesh and blood as 
the bread which came down from Heaven—we seem to 
gather a glimpse of the same higher order of aevum, 
in which events are emancipated from the material condi- 
tions of time and space through the incidence of the 
eternal and Divine upon the temporal and the human. 
It is, of course, only a weak straining after a great 
thought altogether beyond our comprehension; but our 
philosophy of eternity and aevum assures us that it is a 
straining in the right direction. As from God’s point 
of view, the merit of Christ’s death could be assumed 
as a reality to be applied to men living before that death 
actually took place on the Cross; as the Lamb could 
be viewed by God as slain from the beginning of the 
world; as Christ could still be the first-born among 
many brethren although many of his brethren existed 
on earth before him; finally, as according to our theology 
Our Lady was truly redeemed by the death of Christ 
in her Immaculate Conception more than half a century 
before that death took place in time—so we can add to 
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these mysterious instances one more to complete the list, 
and say that somehow or other the Eucharist of the Last 
Supper could be the true sacrifice of redemption projected 
backwards one day in relation to time, without losing its 
dependence on an event which, in point of view, was still 
in the future. 

On account of the obscurity of this subject, we find it 
also difficult to picture Christ the eternal priest and His 
action of propitiation in relation to the Eucharist. The 
succession of Masses is to us a series of repeated acts 
in time; and it would seem to us as if the action of 
Christ, offering Himself in each Mass must also be a 
series of separate offerings on His part. And yet the 
idea of aevum suggests the possibility that in the Mass, 
as viewed from the Heavenly standpoint, is really one 
and the same act throughout the ages, beginning with 
the sacrifice on the Cross; and that its incidence in 
each single Mass is merely the application to time of a 
thing which in itself has the properties of eternity, and 
not a repetition of one act after another. The thought, 
if true, certainly presents an intellectual solution of the 
controversial difficulty about the repetition of the sac- 
rifice. But whether it is a valid and complete solution 
is more than any man can say. 


The Cry of the Children 


TuHeE Hoty FAtHEr’s APPEAL FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 


ENERABLE Brethren, Health and the Apostolic 


Blessing: Paternal feeling long since led Us to 
conclude from indications and to hope that with the 
ending of the frightful war and the awakening of the 
spirit of Christian charity the territories, especially those 
in the center of Europe, which had been ruined by want 
and famine would gradually be brought to a better state 
by the efforts and zeal of all good people. But the result 
has not been quite in accordance with Our expectation, 
for from everywhere is brought to Us the information 
that the crowded populations to whom We have referred 
are still suffering from a want of food and clothing al- 
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most greater than can be imagined. Meanwhile the 
bodily health of the weak declines and is destroyed, 
especially in the case of children, by whose grievous mis- 
fortune We are the more touched inasmuch as they are 
not only ignorant of and have had nothing to do with the 
internecine struggle by which We have seen almost the 
whole world ensanguined, but in the future will be the 
parents of new families who will show at their birth 
the weakness of their stock. 

But We are somewhat relieved from these anxieties 
and troubles when We learn that well-intentioned peo- 
ple have formed societies for the purpose of preserving 
the lives of the young. As was fitting, Venerable Breth- 
ren, We did not hesitate to approve of this excelient 
project and support it with Our authority, for it was in 
conformity with the foremost duty of kindness which 
We owe to that tender age which is most dear to Christ 
Our Redeemer and has little power to bear and resist 
suffering. This is what We previously wanted done in 
a similar case, for you will remember that on a former 
occasion We did what We could to see that help was 
given to the children of the Belgians, almost utterly ex- 
hausted through hunger and want, and publicly appealed 
for them to the charity of Catholics, to whose general 
liberality it is, in a large measure, due that the needs of 
so many innocent children were provided for, their safety 
secured, their lives preserved; for when We. exhorted 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States of 
America to take up this noble work Our request met 
at once with a generous response from most of them. 
We recall the great success then attained not so much 
to praise men whose names are deservedly to be set down 
in the records of Christian charity as to impel all the 
Bishops of the world by Our voice and authority to strive 
most earnestly, in so far as they can influence their own 
people, to give effect to Our intention in this matter. 

A GENERAL COLLECTION. 

Therefore on the approach of the Feast of the Nativity 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ Our thoughts. turn spontane- 
ously to the distressed children of Europe, particularly 
Central Europe, who are suffering keenly from the want 
of the necessaries of life, and We feel all the greater 
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concern for these helpless little ones because they bring . 
before Us very distinctly the image of the Divine Child 
enduring for the love of men winter’s cold and the lack 
of all things in the cave at Bethlehem. On this occasion 
nothing assuredly is more fitting than that We should 
implore for the innocent children the charity and mercy 
of the Faithful and also the kindness of all who hope 
for the salvation of the human race. 

Accordingly We enjoin, Venerable Brethren, that to 
give effect to the proposal of which We have spoken, 
public prayers having been announced for the 28th of 
December, the Feast of the Holy Innocents, you shall see 
a collection is taken. from the Faithful. And in order 
that in this admirable rivalry in well-doing the interests 
of the childfen may be the more suitably attended to, 
in addition to the financial contribution an appeal is also 
to be made for foodstuffs, medicines, clothes and under- 
wear, which the people of those regions need more than 
any other kind of help. It is scarcely necessary to say 
how the offerings are to be divided and despatched to 
their destination; this task can be entrusted to the 3o0- 
cieties which, as We have stated, have been established 
for the purpose, or performed in any other way that may 
seem best. 

We trust that the exhortations which We have de- 
livered as a duty of the office of universal fatherhood 
Divinely committed to Us, will, though they concern 
Catholics above all, be received in a kindly spirit by all 
who have a feeling of humanity. 

And in order that We may set others an example, al- 
though an abundance of resources and assistance is 
sought for from Us by people of all countries continually, 
We have decided to give, in accordance with Our means, 
for the succor of the children in question the sum of 
one hundred thousand Italian lire. 

Meanwhile, as an augury of success and a proof of 
Our paternal good will, We lovingly in the Lord impart 
the Apostolic Blessing to you, Venerable Brethren, and 
to all your clergy and people. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the 24th of November, 
1919, the sixth year of Our Pontificate. 

BENeEpict XV, Pope. 





